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a dignity whose possession appeared to exalt them above
the other peoples of Europe, that it was now too late
for them to separate the local from the universal monarch.
If a German king was to be maintained at all, he must
be Roman Emperor; and a German king there must
still be. Deeply, nay, mortally wounded as the event
proved his power to have been by the disasters of the
Empire to which it had been linked, the time was by
no means come for its extinction. In the unsettled state
of society, and the conflict of innumerable petty poten-
tates, no force save feudalism was able to hold society
together; and its efficacy for that purpose depended, as
the anarchy of the recent interregnum shewed, upon the
presence of the recognized feudal head.

That head, however, was no longer what he had been.
The relative position of Germany and France was now
exactly the reverse of that which they had occupied two
centuries earlier. Rudolf was as conspicuously a weaker
sovereign than Philip III of France, as the Franconian
Emperor Henry III had been stronger than the Capetian
Philip I. In every other state of Europe the tendency
of events had been to centralize the administration and
increase the power of the monarch, even in England not
to diminish it: in Germany alone had political union
become weaker, and the independence of the princes
more confirmed. The causes of this change are not far
to seek. They all resolve themselves into this one, that
the German king attempted too much at once. The
rulers of France, where manners were less rude than
in the other Transalpine lands, and where the Third
Estate rose into power more quickly, had reduced one
by one the great feudataries by whom the first Capetians
had been scarcely recognized* The English kings had
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